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VOL. I. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF LIVIA DRUSILLA. | 
(Continued. ) 


The second marriage of Julia, the widow | 
of Marcellus and daughter of the emperor, | 
opposed, by the birth of two sons, the most | 
formidable obstacle to the views of the em-| 
press. Solicitous to raise her sons to the 
chief posts in the empire, Livia had already 
procured for the elder the place of tribune; 
the younger had also been promoted to the 
consulate, when his death ¢ 


a sensible shock. 


decreed to the elder; Who, after subduing 


Illyria, had subjected the Germans, who 


Augustus. No expense was spared by the 
empress to do honor to the victories of her 
son, in commemoration of which a magnifi- 
cent temple, dedicated to Concord, was 
erected on the capitol, in which an altar was 
raised, by the direction of the empress, and 
consecrated to Augustus: a piece of crystal, 
weighing fifty pounds, was among the rich 
and curious materials by which it was adorn- 
ed; also a basin of gold, containing a root of 
cinnamon, of considerable magnitude, from 
which a liquid distilled in drops, and gradu- 
ally hardened into a substance. 


Similar honors were meditated by Livia te | 


Drusus her younger son, whose achicve 





ave to the heart | 
ofa mother, and to the ambition of a queen, || 
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gave to her son a divided power, omitted no | 


phy in vain essayed to allay. To alleviate the 
sorrows oftheir queen, the senate compliment- 
ed her with the privilege granted by the laws 
to the mother of three children. Augustus, 
whom the merit and virtues of Drusus had | 
sincerely attached, shared in the grief of his 
wife, whose hopes now centred wholly in 
Tiberius. 

As the emperor advanced in life, Livia 


| employed all her interest to prepare the way 


for the succession of her elder son. The 
ascendency which, by her talents and by her 
arts, she had acquired over the heart of her 
husband, appeared to be boundless: she suc- 


ceeded in every uttempt, yet she used no v:0- 
Previous to this event a triumph had been |) 


lence; her measures, though little scrupu- 


| lous, were politic and secret. The untimely 
death of the children of Julia, grandsons to 
were beginning to revolt from the yoke oi | 


Agustus, and heirs to the empire, seemed 
to awaken, in the minds of the nation, soine 
suspicions: the elder expired suddenly at 
Marseilles; the younger at Lycia, on his 


return from the war of Armenia, where he | 


uad received a wound from an unknown hand 
A posthumous son of Julia only remained, 
whom Augustus adopted in conjunction with 
Tiberius, and shared the empire 
them. 

Livia, dissatisfied by an arrangement which 


opportunity, 


/alienate the: heart of the emperor from 


- |, cure his exile to the isle of Planasia. 


ments in the field had covered him with | 


glory, when, amidst the splendid 
tions for his reception, the news of 


a 
reached Rome, and converted into funeral | 


dirges the songs of triumph. 


Having struck terror throughout Ger- ' 


many, he had carried his victorious arms to 


the banks of the Rhine, which he was pre- | 


paring to pass when death stopped his— 
career. In an age of fable, when the marvel- | 
lous mingled with every event, it was re- 
ported that a spectre, in the form of a woman, 


had appeared to the conqueror, by the side | 


of the river, nd, sternly reproving his am- 
bition, informed him that his victories and 
his life had already reached their latest 
period. 

The empress was, by the death of her son, 
overwhelmed with affliction, which philoso- 


i 


pe para || 


Agrippa, his grandson, and finally to pro- 


measure produced murmurs among the peo- 


ple; distrust was also excited m the mind of | 


Auyustus, who, with grief and surprise, re- 
flected too late on the misfortunes of his 


| family. In the first emotions of a vain re- 


| secret from Martia, his wife, it was 


pentance, he determined to visit in secret | 


the banished prince, with whose tears, on 


their meeting, he mingled his own. This in- | 


terview was ronGded. but to one person, | 


| Fabius Maximus, who, unable to keep the 


s by her 


| imparted to the empress. 


' 
} 


Livia, in whose heart a fatal jealousy | 


rankied, reproached her husband, on his 
return, with his conduct; lamented the loss 
of his confidence, and the odious light in 
which his distrust must place her with his 

successor. Maximus, informed of what hac 


| passed, and incapable of supporting the re- 





between | j 


by piausibie insinuations, to | 


his | time kept secret, Tiberius being absent from * 


sentment of a master whose secret he had 
betrayed, resolved to avert, by a voluntary 
death, the disgrace which seemed to await 
| him. On his return home, having reproached 
| his wife with her indigeretion, and related to 


| her its conse quences, he declared his reso- 


lution not to survive the emperor’s favor. 
! ‘Itis I,’ replied she, ‘that am the guilty 
person, it is therefore just that I should ex- 
piate my imprudence.’ Having thus spoke, 
she plunged instanly a dagger into her 
| breast, and Maximus, in despair, followed 
| her example. 
| The death of Augustus, which took place 
| shortly after this catastrophe, prevented his 
| grandson from benefiting by the change in 
(his sentiments. Even this event passed not 
without conjecture; it was rumored, that 
the fate of the emperor had been precipitat- 
ed by poisoned figs, presented to him by the 
empress. Surmises thus atrocious ought 








times, and the envy which pursues exalted 


| origin: a heart susceptible as that of Livia’s 
| to maternal tenderness, could scarcely be 


i] 
| 
. | Stations, are sufficient to account for their 


insensible to the claims of conjugal affec- 
|| tion: the confidence and tenderness display- 
led by Augustus towards her in his last 
| moments, when he charged her never to 
forget their union, renders her guilt but little 
probable. 





The decease of the emperor was for a 


Rome: on his arrival, his accession,- with 
the declaration of the death of his predeces- 
sor, took place together. Livia appeared in- 
consolabie for the loss of her husband, to 
whose memory she paid every honor: she 
| sought to pursuade the people that he had 
| been more than 
i him the epocheos 


mortal, and procured for 


sis, a ceremony by which the 
names of illustrious persons were placed 
}among those of the gods. In comphiment to 
| the empress upon this occasion#*Atticus, a 
|| senator, swore that he 


beheld the spirit of 


Aupustus ascending tlowarus the heavens: 


\ for this ridiculous perjury he received from 


} Livia a magnificent present Temples and 
altars were raised to the ney deity, 
priestesses were 
among the Jat 


{| 
ic to whom 
$i wlests and consecrated: 
ter the empress was hersel 


enrolled 


not to be lightly admitted: the temper of the 
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By the will of Augustus, Livia was asso- 
ciated with her son in the government, and 
adopted into the family of the Julii, whence 
she assumed the name of Julig, ; 

The new reign was commenced by a 
sanguinary act; Livia had not forgotten her 
distrust of the exiled prince, who expiated 
by his death the crime of being an impedi- 
ment in the way of her ambition. The 
tragedy was imputed to the commands of 
the dying emperor, anda detestable dupli- 
city added to cruéiy. The empress notwith- 
standing her guilt, acquired by her address 
an unlimited power over the minds of the 
people, who confirmed to her the appella- 
tion of Alother of her country, while they 
proposed to add to the titles of Tiberius, 
that of Zhe Son of Livia, implying that he 
derived new glory in his illustrious mother. 
It was even designed that, by a novel pri- 
vilege, an altar of adoption should be dedi- 
cated to the empress. But Tiberius, affect- 
ing moderation, and jealous of her power, 
declined these honors, nor would suffer the 
household of his mother to receive any aug- 
mentation. Livia, whose soul ambition in- 


flamed, unable to suppress her indignation |} 


at this conduct in a son who owed to her his 
elevation, made him bitter reproaches, which 
served but to draw on herself other mortifi- 
cations. 
To be concluded in our next. 
— 
For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XXV. 
“With juster thought esteem it nobler 
To gain one friend, than crush a thousand foes, 
Boast that” thou reig’nst “ despotic o’er” thy pas- 
sions, 
And hold man’s proudest conquest is—Aimsel/. 
M. G. LEWIS. 
The man who inconsiderately follows the 
dictates of ungovernable passion, is not to be 
courted as an acquaintance, nor desired as a 
friend; for he who has not perseverance 
enough to repress his anger on any occasion, 
would neither be pleasing in the one capacity, 
nor amiable in the other. Numerous ere the 
examples of the force and danger of passion, 
(i allude more particular to anger.) I have 
seen it break out in children, and rage in 
men; I have seen it exercised towards a 
parent, @d a wife, unrestrained by duty, 
and unquéfiched by love. And, can any thing 
be pictured to the imagination more dread- 
ful, than to see a son rise against a parent, 
or a brother, trampling on respect, forget- 
ting obedience, and sacrificing fecling to 
bursts of fury, and declarations of revenge? 
Revenge! for what? Because fatherly kindness 
has crossed him in some project detrimental 







because motherly affection has endeavored 
to persuade him of his error, and wished to. 
set hiny right; paternal love has torn 
e blindfold from his eyes, and displayed 
his faults to his own perception. Such is the 
beginning of a passionate man’s career; such 
his early behaviour in private life; such his 
respect for domestic happiness. Stored with 
such a mind as this; possessed of such hor- 
rible sensations; the chief character in the 
tragedy of his parents’ misery, he rushes on 
the stage of society, madly brandishing the 
drawn dagger of family wretchedness. His 
|position inspires the spectators not with 
pleasing admiration, but with hatred; he per- 
forms his part, not amidst the applauses, but 
overwhelmed with the condemnations of the 
world. Thus in the bosom of his family he 
is a scorpion; in the eyes of mankind he is 
their detestation, and in the hours of sober 
thought, he is his own. And is this an in- 
centive to give way to so detestable a fuil- 
ing? is this capable of exciting one enviable 
sensation to imitate so miserable a being? 
He is perhaps unmarried; and will he be abie 
‘to gain a sensible and amiable female with 
a recommendation like this? To attain the 
object of his wishes, he must either alter his 
real conduct, or pursue a path different from 
his common one; he must turn hypocrite. 
What though the senseless jargon, and 
fawning pretensions of seductive gallantry 
declare this character to be the common 
garb of a lover, yet the man of true honor, 
| would despise a subterfuge so base, and 
/scorn a stratagem so cowardly; he would by 
| his regular behaviour evince his merit, and 
wish to be judged of his worth by himself; 
he would behave at all times as if he were 
conscious of doing right, nor fear the ob- 
servation of open enemies, nor mercenary 
friends. Not so the slave of passion; his 
|mind must be in a continual ferment, lest 
lhe should be discovered one of its subjects, 
;and his tongue briddied, lest he should com- 
mit himself. If he succeed, woe will be the 
unaltered portion of bis wife; the slave of his 
follies, she will fear to offend him, and even 
in that terror he will find offence. Thus, if 
he live single, his company will be shunned 
by the learned, and odious to the ignorant: 
if married, his behaviour will be the punish- 
ment of his wife, and the sorrow of his chii- 
dren. In all stations, whether public or 
private, domestic or otherwise, he will fre- 
quently appear ridiculous, and sometimes 
hateful. Therefore, a man who has been un- 
fortunate enough to receive such a temper 
from nature, if through the remissness of his 
parents it should grow up with him, should 
at least restrain if he could not entirely con- 








to his well doing, his pleasure, and his peace; 











quer it, and strive never to forget that the 





greatest and most useful victory a man can 


_obtain is over his passions. 


I shall conclude this essay by a short ex- 
tract from the much and justly admired 
tragedy of Pizarro, written by Kotzebue, 
where, in the dialogue between the tyrant 
and the noble Peruvian, just alter he had 
proved the greatness of his soul by sparing 
the life of his inhuman foe, his pleas tor that 
of Eivira are answered by Pizarro, “1 can 
face all enemies that dare confront me—I 
cannot war against my nature.” For which he 
is thus elegantly and forcibly rebuked by 
the magnanimous Rolla, which is peculiarly 
applicabie here. “ Then, Pizarro, ask not to 
be deemed a hero; to triumph over ourselves 
is the only conquest where fortune makes 
no claim. In battle, chance may snatch the 
laurel from thee, or chance may place ii on 
thy brow; but in a contest with thyself, be 
resolute, and the virtuous impulse will be 
the victor. GREGORY GRAVITY. 

—— 
SELECTOR. No. XII. 
THE CRIMINAL. 
** And now, which way soe’re I turn or look, 
Scenes of incessant horror strike my view: 

{ hear my famish’d babes expiring groan, 

I hear my wife the bursting sigh renew!” 

Ah! cruel fortune, thou hast driven me to 
this! Ah! my father! thou wilt not relieve 
my wants, because I wedded the woman of 
my choice and not of thine. Once was I 
stiled my father’s darling, the son for whom 
he only lived; and yet, for acting once con- 
trary to his will, he banished me from his 
presence, with a pension barely sufficient to 
support life: that pension now has ceased; 
for what reason I am totally ignorant. An 
amiable wife and two children are perishing 
for want, and unless I bring them sowe- 
thing, they cannot exist. I went to my father’s 
house, with an intent of informing him of 
our wretched condition: I sent in my name, 
he a) not see me! Must my babes starve? 

y af young, aud my wile lies iui; and I 
di a wretch tor thus joining her to poverty! 
flere am I alone on this dreary heath; and 
what have I brought with me! a pistol 
charged with death. What light was that? 
my fears transform every thing into encmics; 
it is the sun! why dost thou shed thy beams 
on one, whom dire necessity hath made the 
foe of man? 


Here am I, plunged yet deep in this 
forest’s gloom, like the insidious serpent 
thirsting for his prey. On maty on a being 

















formed like myself, am I to avenge my want 
of bread? My family must live; despair, do 
what thou wilt! Hark! what noise is that? 
sure it resembled a horse’s tread. Undone 
man, what fate hath bid thee pass this way? 
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He approaches; how unlike me. Screnity is 
pictured in his countenance. He little thinks, 
that like the harmless bird who flies into 
the fowler’s snare, he is hastening to de- 
struction. Oh! my wife! my children! “ Stop, 
traveller!” A moment for reflection! O in- |) 
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blood from my conscience, as I can this in- 
jury from my face, I would this moment 
take your life!” ,The youth struck with the 
strongest seuse of his misbehavior, sunk on 
his knees and begged forgiveness. “ He that 
is slow to anger is better than the mighty, 





nocence forever fled! my children are satis- || 
fied, and I am miserable. O! God of nature, 
hear my cries! [ would ask of thee forgive- 
ness, for oh! the deed of yesterday hangs | 
heavy on my soul. What have I done? 1 || 
stopped the stranger, and asked his purse: | 
he refused. I clapped the murderous weapon | 
to his breast, and demanded it; he hesitated. | 
In imagination I viewed my fumily perishing | 
for food. I could not wait; the flint struck; | 
the stranger fell; and, O! earth—hide me in | 
thy bosom; wretch! how do the words | 
escape my lips—I beheld my father. Alas! | 
I returned while yet conscious innocence 
held thine eyelids closed, the deed was per- 
petrated. Oh! my Ephemia! thou knowest | 
not the extent of my villany! If thou didst, | 
thou wouldst shun my sight, and think me 
a devil that had assumed the form of man. 
What crime is worse than—but stop, thy 
feeble frame cannot now stand the shock. | 
Summon all thy fortitude, soon will the awiul 
tidings sound dreadful in thy ears. 


\ 
t 
l 





For the Reportory. 
ANECDOTIANA. 
No. VIII. 
Communicated by Valerian. 
PROFANITY. 
An archbishop! who is cr was an elector 





of Cologne, one day swearing very hard, 
asked a peasant who appeared to wonder, | 
what he was astonished at? “To hear an | 


and he that ruleth his spirit, than he that 
taketh a city.” 

Heavenly Henry, as the Rev. Philip 
Henry was usually called, used to say that 
in every quarrel the fault generally lay on 
both sides, and of course each should forgive 
the other. A woman making a complaint to 
him, that her husband in this and the other 
instance was unkind, concluded by asking 
what_he would have her do? “ Why, truly,” 
answered he, “I would have you go home 
and be a better wife, and you will find hima 
better husband!” 

Dr. Hough, bishop of Worcester, was re- 


evenness of temper. Some gentlemen who 
visited him desired to see a curious weather 
glass, which the bishop had purchased, and 
accordingly the servant was ordered to bring 
it; who, in delivering it, unhappily let it fall, 
and crushed it to pieces! the gentlemen 
proceeding to apologize for the accident 
| which their curiosity had occasioned. “ Be 


| under no concern,” said the bishop smiling, 


| “T think it is rather a lucky omen; we have 
_had a dry season hitherto, but now I hope 
| we shall have a little rain, for I protest I 
| never saw the glass so low.” 

| INATTENTION, 

| During divine service, is as unpardonable 
as it is sinful. As Mr. Nicoll, was once 
preaching, he observed several aldermen 
fast asleep, and immediately sat down. Upon 





archbishop swear,” replied the man. “ I 


| 
| 


his silence and the hum which arose, they 


swear,” returned the elector, “ not as an) awoke and stood up, supposing service was 


archbishop, but as a prince.” “ But my lord,” | 
said the peasant, “ when the frrince goes to the | 
devil, what will become of the archbishop?” 

Mr. Romaine once heard a man call upon 
God to damn him! Mr. R. took out half a 
crown, and offering him it said, “ My friend 
I will give you this to repeat that oath.” 
“ How, sir!” answered the man, “ do you 
think I would damn my soul for half a 
crown?” “ You did it just now for nothing,” 
replied Mr. R. “and I did not suppose you 
would refuse to do it for a reward!” How 
must this return have struck home to the 
conscience of the offender! 


FORGIVENESS. 


_ concluded, 
| said he, “éut now you are awake, I hopie you 


“ The sermon is not yet done,” 
| will listen more attentively!” 
continued. 

| Dr. South, chaplain to Charles IT. was once 
preaching before the court, when sleep 
gradually took possession of his hearers. 
The doctor stopped preaching and called out 
to lord Lauderdale three times. His lordship 
stood up, and South requested him not to 
snore so loud lest he 


so saying he 


should awake his 
majesty! 


Bishop Abott, once finding his hearers in- 


and began to read Greek; which soon re- 





Sir Walter Raleigh, was very injuriously 
treated by a rash young man, who challenged 
him and upon his refusal spit in his face! 
The knight, of known courage and honor, 
taking out his hankerchief, made this reply: 


called their wandering senses. 
SLANDER. 
A Persian soldier, was once overheard by 
his officer reviling Alexander the Great, and 
well admonished. “ Sir you are faid to fight 





“ Young man, if I could as easily wipe your 


against Alexander, not to slander him!” 


attentive, calmly took out his testament, || 








Peter the Great, would often listen at- 
tentively for a short time, while one person 
| was speaking ill of another, and would then 
| interrupt him. “Is there not,” he would say, 
| “a fuir side also to his character? come, tell 
me what good qualities you have seenabout 
him. 


The Rev. Mr. Pearce, of Birmingham, 
some interesting memories of whose life 
have been published by Mr. Hellings of this 
city, was a man of a very charitable spirit. 
| T'wo of his friends from a distance being at 
his house, one, during the temporary absence 
of the other, spoke something to his di 
vantage. Mr. Pearce put a stop to the con- 
versation, by answering, “ He is here: take 
him aside and tell him of it by himself; per- 
haps you may do him good.” 

Augustine, had a few lines written on his 
table, intimating that whoever attacked the 


_markable for his forgiving disposition and | character of the absent were togbe excluded. 


What a pity such a motto is not more popu- 
lur at present: slander is the common table 
talk. 

nbleipalies 


For the Repertory. 


ALL THINGS BEAUTIFUL IN THEIR TIME 
Being an address by one of the young ladies to her 
associates in Mr. Bassett’s academy. 

Solomon, the wise preacher of Israel, 
while guided by the spirit of inspiration, 
when contemplating on the works of God 
suid, * to every thing there is a season, and a 
time for every purpose under the*heavens,” 
and after enumerating a series of events 
which took place according to their appoint- 
ed time, pronounced them all beautiful in 
their seasons; every one calculated to an- 
swer their respective ends, agreeably to 
the eternal designs of him, who controls 
them ail in infinite wisdom. 





And though some partial evils seemingly 
result from the vicissitude of those things, 
yet we may rest assured, that on thé whole, 
the greatest possible good is finally pro- 
duced. 





Unaided by the spirit of inspiration, we 
are capable of seeiig throughout the works 
of nature, irresistible evidence of the eternal 
power and godhead of their Author. 

Whatever part of creation we survey, 
has the appearance of being formed to an- 
swer some important end; all the changes 
1 to the same 
point, and it was in a view of those, that the 


}to which they are subject tenc 


wise man was led to exclaim, all things are 
beautiful in their time, they all answer the 
designs of their Maker. The constitution of 
our minds is happily adapted to these 
changes; we are struck with wonder, and 
are pleased with variety which our eye: 








every where behold 
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In the variations of the seasons are dis- 
played indiscribable beauties; when the sun 
has declined from our northern hemisphere, 
and nature is left to suffer a temporary death, 
when the earth is mantied in a white robe, 
and verdure disappeared, yet we behold all 


things remaining beautiful in their time. | 


Around the polar regions, where the sun has 


‘ceased to shine, the heavens are beautified 


with the variegated hues of the aurora bore- 


alis and the superior brightness of the stars. | 


No place is left so destitute, that the ob- 
servations of the inspired penman, cannot 


= propriety be applied; no place where 
t 


he all wise Creator hath not bestowed some 
peculiar favors. When the sun again returns 
from his wintry retreat, where he has been 
to diffuse through southern climes their 
share of heat and vegetation, when 
His genial rays dissolves the snow, 
And gentle rills the vales o’erflow, 
The springing grass the hills adorn, 
And bleating herds to graze return, 
when our waters are again unloosed from 
their icy bands, and our ships ride on their 
surface, how delightful the scene! how pleas- 
ing, if | may so express it, to see nature 
experience her annual resurrection. No less 
pleasing and useful are the effects of sum- 


_ mer, in which all things are maturing, and 


preparing for the arrival of autumn, which 
crowns the year with the fruit of all its labors, 
and affords a rich supply for the inhabitants 
of the earth; at the same time evincing that 
the order of nature is most wisely arranged. 
After giving some flight to my imagina- 
tion, permit me, my dear associates, to 
apply what we have been contemplating to 
ourselves, and draw the compzarison. Do we 
not behold a striking analogy in the succes- 
sion of the seasons, and human nature! are 
not our lives subject to similar changes? and 
through life’s various stages, cannot we dis- 
cever something beautiful: We are now in 
the full bloom of youth; now the springs of 
life are all active, and obedient to our voli- 
tions; we are now capable of the most re- 
fined, sensative and mental enjoyment. li 
we may rely on the experience of others, 
our minds are now more susceptible of re- 
ceiving impressions than at any other age. 
Then let us devote this period of life, to tiie 
acquisition of useful knowledge and virtuous 
principles; so that when we pass through the 
other seasons of our days, we may be quali- 
fied to discharge all the social duties, and in 
our turn be useful members of society, and 


when with us the more pleasing scenes of 


life are past and the dreary winter of age 
approaches; when all the verdure of spring 
and summer are departed, may we then be 
prepared to hear with joy our summons to 








| 








| 
| 





‘to scatter 


T_T 


another world; may we then in a most lively 
sense, feel and sce, how that infinite wisdom 
hath appointed all things, most beautiful in 


their time. 


—.+e— 
For the Repertory. 
TO FRANCIS FUNGUS, M. D. 

Lord bless me! I exclaimed as I came 
to the last column of poor Jack Trochaic’s 
melancholy history, what distresses and 
misfortunes assail us poor devils in our 
perigrinations through this vale of tears; we 
cannot Calculate on a state of perfect security 
even for one moment; should we be enable 
to satisfy our hunger ¢o day, ten chances to 
one, we dine with duke Humphry to morrow. 
“ Fortune,” (as the old song says,) “ is a 
slippery jade,” and though we may think 
we have secured a firm footing on the 
top of her wheel, if perchance it incline 
either one way or the other, maugre all re- 
sifunce, down goes poor Pilgarlic, and 
some more fortunate votary hops into the 
vacant situation. But alas! the triumph is but 
of short duration; another whirl, and off he 
slides with the same celerity in his turn. 
Such is the instability and uncertainty of all 
human affairs. Thrice happy is the man, 
who blest with a moderate competence can 
snap his fingers in the face of the worid, and 
cry, “* who cares.” 

The more I consider the subject, Frank, 
the more I am convinced, this is a miserable 
bad world; yet since it is the best we are 
likely to command at present, we must 
endeavor to make the most of it, and our 
prime duty should be to mutually aid and 
assist each other; let it be reduced io this, 
he who has a supertluity of the yood things 
of this world, certainly should be compelied 
a few handtuls now and then 
amoung his less successful neighbors. * Why, 


| what is the matter with old Caustic,” you 
| wil probably exclaim, * it is scidom he gets 


iuto such a moralizing strain, I wondei 
where it wili end.” Vii teli you what, Frank, 
1 am waxing oid, and in the course of nature 
cannot reasonably expect to exist much 
ionger, therefore you may consider this as 
the jast dying speech of Cliristopher Caustic, 
apothecary, &c. who was born in the state oi 
ssassachusctis, on or about the year 1774-5 
intended by his parents for a physician, but 
tor want of funds compelled to flourish a 
pestle and mix up cathartics, &c. under the 
direction of old Ichabod Boius, of the re- 
nowned city of Boston; got married; went 
inio business; but war breaking out, shut up 
shop; embraced the cause of liberty and in- 
dependence with ardor and enthusiasm, and 
(though he says it himself,) made ready, 
presented, and fired, at the enemies of his 





country, with as much expedition and good 


will as the best of them. War over; came to * 


Philadelphia; again opened shop, and has 
rubbed along so far tolerably easy; but find- 
ing his mental faculties some what impaired 
by long service, now reluctantly bids adieu 
to the literary world for ever. 

Before I resign my pen, Frank, a few 
words with you. We have been long ac- 
quainted, and if a certificate, importing you 
are in possesion ofa treasure, more valuable 
than all the mines of Peru and Mexico, an 
honest, warm, and effectionate heart, can 
render you any service, call upon me; that’s 
all. Yours, &c. 

CHRISTOPHER CAUSTIC, 
At the gilt Fugus’s head, No. 30, Mushroom street 


—+ 
For the Repertory. 
TEMPLE OF REFLECTION. 
No. 1. 
OM DEATH. 

Step aside, vain mortai! cast thine eyes on 
this emaciated figure, and then reflect on 
thy transitory life. Look yet closer—see! 
the smile is no longer seated here. In how 
short a time has this chance happened; afew 
hours since and he sported in the sunshine 
of health; his gaiety was equal to thine. He 
had measured full twenty years, and many 
more appeared in readiness toswell the num- 
ber. Dost thou shrink back? nay, start not! 
*tis thine own picture thou art viewing. Ere 
long and thou wilt be likened unto this 
odious mass. Perhaps thou mayest not again 
behold that bright luminary which consti- 
tutes the day. Ah! ’twas but yesterday that 
this now inanimate substance was in the full 
exercise of every living faculty! He had 
laid down a plan for future life, but lived not 
(0 put it in practice. While he was figuring 
to himself the many days of uninterrupted 
pieasure that seemed within his grasp, the 
dread summons arrived, and scarcely was the 
:wiul packet opened, before the victim was 
made sure. ALONSO. 

——»_ oe 


For the Repertory. 


ODE TO MELANCHOLY. 
Queen of the pensive mein, whose mystic charms 
Steal slowly o’er the meditative mind; 
Bland pleasure of her flowery wand disarms, 
And wastes her fragrance on the sullen wind. 


To thee all hail! whether thou strayest afar, 
*’Neath parching sunbeams, or in stilly shades; 
Lighted by Luna, or some twinkling star, 
Thy victim’s soul thy influence still pervades. 


Dwell’st thou in domes where costly splendors shine, 
Where ev’ry face is cloth’d in halcyon smiles, 
Or is the cottage of misfortune thine, 
Whence peace has fled, expell’d by sorrow’s wiles. 


Say, dost thou roam when ev’ning shadows fall, 
Where yonder pile its mouldering turrets rears’ 
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Loves: thou to hear around its toppling wall, 
The wintry blast, that autumn’s foliage sears? 


Or sitt’st thou on some rock’s impendent steep, 
Te watch the screaming sea bird wing his flight, 

While the hoarse murmur of the swelling deep 
Pierces the dull and slumb’ring ear of night? 


Dost love to listen to the mournful lay, 
As it reverb’rates through the hollow shore? 
View lightnings gleaming o’er the billowy way, 
And calmly hear the distant thunder’s roar? 
Or hiest thou through yon abbey’s gloomy aisle, 
To the damp vaults, and on some mouldering grave 
Sit, deep absorbed in meditations, while 
Low sleep the relics of the mighty brave? 


Or dost thou hover round the awful couch, 
On which is stretch’d mortality’s frail form, 
Dost mark him shrinking from the with’ring touch, 
Of chilly death, with horror and alarm? 


Lovest thou to linger with the weeping train 
That slowly follow the insensate clay’ 

To hearthe sobbing mourner low complain, 
With sighs and tears, the last sad tribute pay. 


Pale pensive power! I must thy pathway tread, 
Where’er thou roam’st, with beating bosom bare; 

On some cold rock like thee recline my head, 
And breathe my plaints to the unconscious air. 


Oft did I view thy wild despondent mein, 
And often pitied, though I shunn’d thine eye; 
But vainly shunn’d, thou didst approach unseen, 
And on my temples breath’d thy sickly sigh. 


Hail, pale eyed queen! whether thou roam’st afar, 
*Neath parching sunbeams, or in stilly shades, 
Lighted by Luna, or some twinkling star, 
Thy influence still thy victim's soul pervades. 
MONTALDO. 


—__— 


For the Repertory. 


HYMN. 
Mighty Saviour, lend an ear, 
And tiv supplication hear; 
Send thy spurt, God of love, 
From thy glorious throne above; 
Holy Ghost, descend snd bring 
Paidon on thy bealmg wing; 
Wiisper thou bas: died for me, 
Jesiis upon Calvary. 
All my wretched soul within 
Is bu 
Bicsphemy and facu scorn 
Ofien have tis Losom torn; 
But do thou thy grace impart, 
That alone can cleanse my heart, 
And prociam thou’s: died for me, 
Jesus upon Catvary. 


overwhelimny sin, 


Grau, O! Lord, the boon I crave, 
Oniy thou my soul canst save, 
Yes, Redecmer, thou alone, 
Take, and make me ail thy own! 
Ah! does not thy word declare 
None too vile for grace to spare? 
Yes, then say thou’st died for-ime, 
Jesus upon Calvary. 


True I pray not as I ought, 

But thou know’st my ev’ry thought, 
All my wants are known to thee, 
All my grief and misery! 
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Search my heart; the feeling there, 
Which thy goodness cannot bear, 
Banish, say thou’st died for me, 
Jesus upon Calvary. 


Banish sorrow from my heart, 

Bid the world and I to part; 

So when death shall close these eyes, 

And in dust my body lies, 

I shall, on the wings of love, 

Borne to deathless bliss above, 

Find that thou hast died for me, 

Jesus upon Calvary. VALERIAN. 
adie 


For the Repertory. 


RETIREMENT. 
jotous world I no pleasure can find, 
Wealth points the glittering way, 
undisturb’d by unthinking mankind, 
e beauties of nature to stray. 







How sweet of the flow’ry deck’d wreath of the year, 
The odorous breath to inhale, 

How sweet the soft notes of the songster to hear, 
As he sighs on the love breathing dale. 


How wond’ring we look on yon wood cover’d mount, | 


Whose head seems to threaten the skies, 
How delighted we bathe in the chrystalline fount 
Whence yon murmuring waters arise. 


With what horror impress’d, do we view from yon | 


rock 
The lightning which fearfully glares, 
And how awfully list to the earth trembling shock, 
Which the fiery wing’d thunderbolt bears. 
By the off’rings of spring, we are silently told 
That from something eternal they came, 


In the cloud frowning tempest his strength we be- | 


hold, 
And tremblingly honor his name. 


To reflections like these, how enchanting to yield, 

As we bend on humility’s knee, 

And resign every thought from weak mortals con- 
ceal'd. 

O! Father of Mercies, to thee. 

MALANTHON. 
—— 
For the Repertory. 
Mr. Editor, 

Please to iusert in your paper the follow- 
ing tribute, to the memory of an honest 
icliow. 

ON MY DOG. 
Poor faithful dog! my humble friend, 
From life and pain thou’rt free; 
My muse will not disdain to lend, 
A song of praise to thee. 
No boast of ancesiry was thine, 
No puppy pride of blood; 
Yet still in memory shalt thou shine, 
The honest and the good. 


The virtuous bosom virtue loves, 
Where’er fair virtue be; 

This tear rejoices while it proves, 
What virtues dwelt in thee. 

When threat’ning danger hover’d near, 
Thy voice proclaim’d alarm; 

Hath fill’d the midnight thief with fear, 
And saved from midnight harm. 


How often o’er thy patient back, 





Did little Henry stride; 
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Jovial, his harmless whip he’d crack, 
And thee, goodnatur’d, ride. 

When we would draw at close of day 
Round social ev’ning’s fire; 

Pleased would we see thee at thy play, 
Thy joyous trick’s admire. 

But now when seated all appear, 

1 


Poor dog! it gives me pain, 


Thy little playmates sad, to hear, 





All wish thee back again. 
Oh, my poor playful dog! may they 
Ev’n in thy virtues shin e; 
And boast, when comes their final day, 
As clear a heart as thine! 


oe 
For the Repertory 


SONNET. TO MISS MARIA K——ki. 
Sweet is the gentle breath of May, 
Whose fragrance charms the sense; 
| Sweet is the new approach of day, 
i With gracious providence. 











Fair is the lilly of the bower, 

In modest state reclined; 
(Thus beauty, difident of power, 
i Still more attracts the mind.) 

{ But sweeter, fairer, is my love; 
As modest, chaste, and pure; 
And never, shall my fond heart rove, 

Whilst claims like hers endure. 


| 
| 
Then don’t reject thy tender swain, 


And thus his breast surcharge with pain. 
DAMON 


—— 


For the Repertory. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A FEMALE FRIEND. 
_ Inscribed to friendship be this plaintive verse; 
To friendship, ever sacred, ever dear: 
| Revered the black procession, mournful hearse, 
The sigh be hallow'd, hallow’d be the tear! 
| Though great her suffering in this vale below, 
Yet, who can think her gentle spirit fled, 
Without indulging all th’ excess of woe, 
Without lamenting o’er the unumeiy dead. 
Yet why lament, if worth like hers approved, 
A heart so tender, and a soul so kind, 


' From all ihe niscries of life removed, 
A deep sincere regret is sure to find. 
Yet on licr tomb a votive linc I'l) raise 
| ‘T° extoll her meckness, and her virtues praise. 
OCTAVIA 
| em 
For the Rx pertory 
H A POETICAL PLIGHT. 
| Written in a high state of health. Addressed to a 
Roasted Goose. 
Brown art thou now, and pensive is thine air, 
As thou dost rest in silence on the dish! 
| Say, didst thou long “neath iron age despuir’ 
That thou art ender is my only wish. 


Didst thou then long expect “ relief” to find, 
Though not “ emaciated” was thy form; 

From cook, to greet some epicurean mind 
And death of all his natural pangs disarm’? 
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Thy doom’s pronounced; thy “ better genius” near | 
Snatch’d thee,from off “ the promentory’s brow,” |; 
Rade thee upon this festive board appear, 
Moisten’d in sauce that, smoaking, floats “ be- | 
low.” 


Lo! arm’d with knife and fork, in either hand, 
[ ready stand thy youth or age to try; 
Hunger, not sorrow, issucs the command, 
* And I must eat, or elise, alas! must die. 


Th’ inviting meat now sever’d from thy sides, 
Emma the tit birs with her Ned divides. 
. NED GANDER. 


—_—— 
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ACROSTIC. 
When the breath of Boreas blows 
Into tempests, gelid snows 
Nearly fair creation shroud, 
Tumbling from the pregnant cloud, 
Ev’ry drooping flower complains, 
Raging restless winter reigns! 
VALERIAN. 


— 
GRANT’S PRIZE POEM. 
Whatever difference of opinion may be! 
entertained relative to the points so long in 
dispute, between our Government and that | 
of Great Britain, one thing, at least, must be | 
acknowledged, by religious men ofall parues, | 


that no nation has done so much as the Brit- | 
ish, to extend the light of science and to} 
diffuse the rays of evangelical truth, among 
those benighted people, who sit in the “ re- 
gion and shadow of death.” Their Missionary 
and Bidle Societies have done honor to hu- 
manity and religion; and the happy effects 
of their liberal exertions, have been exten- 
sively felt and acknowledged. Who can say, 
but that the desolation and the calamities, 
which have been carried into the East, by 
L:uropean arms, may be more than expiated 
by the diffusion of the benign influence of 
the Gospel, and by the rich consolations 
which flow from the freace which is in Jesus. 





A Poem has lately appeared in England, | 
on the “ Revival of learning in the East.” It) 
was written by a Mr. Grant, and obtained the 
prize of sixty pounds sterling, offered by | 
Mr. Buchanan for the best production on 
that subject. It is a rich, nervous, and glow-| 
ing composition, and closes with the follow-| 
ing beautiful and prophetic lines. | 





| With sudden youth shall slumb’ring Science start, 





Fam’d Ava’s walis Mess1an’s name shall own, 
Where haughty splendor guards the Birman throne, 
‘Thy hills, Tibet, shall hear, and Ceylon’s bowers, 
And snow-white waves, that circle Pekin’s towers,* 
Where, sheath’d in sullen pomp, the Tartar lord, 
Forgetful, slumbers o’er his idle sword: 

O’er all the plains, where barbarous hordes afar, 
On panting steeds, pursue the roving war, 

Soft notes of joy th’ eternal gloom shall cheer, 
And smooth the terrors of the arctic year; 

Till from the biazing line to polar snows, 
Through varying realms, on tides of blessings flows, 
Then shall thy breath, celestial Peace, unbind 
The frozen heart, and mingle mind with mind; 


And call to life each long forgotten art, 
Retrace her ancient paths, or new explgre, 
And breathe to wond’ring worlds ma ore. 
Yes, it shall come! F’en now my eyes . 
In distant view, the wish’d for age unfold’ 

Lo, o’er the shadowy days, that roll between, 

A wand’ring gleam foretel th’ ascending scene! 
Oh, doom'd victorious from thy wounds to rise, 
Dejected Ix pra, lift thy downcast eyes, 


Ni ee 
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JERUSALEM DESTROYED. 

On the seventeenth day of July, A. D. 72, 
the diurnal sacrifice was interrupted, for 
the first time since its restoration by Judas 
Maccabeus; and on the twenty-eighth of the 
same month, Titus took possession of the 
| outer court of the temple. He then caused 
| the gates of that famous structure to be set 
‘on fire, and the flame soon communicated to 
| the adjacent galleries and porticos; but as 
he was still extremely anxious for the pre- 
servation of the sanctuary, he caused the 
fire to be extinguished, and appeased the 
clamors of his troops, who loudly insist- 
ed on the necessity of razing it to the 
ground. 

The prediction of Christ, however, was 
hastening to its accomplishment, and the 
boast of Judea was soon invoived fn the 
threatened calamity; for, while Titus was 





And mark the hour, whose faithful steps for thee, 
Through Time’s press’d ranks, bring on the jubilee! 
Rol} back, ye crowded years, your thick array, 
Greet the glad hour, and give the triumph way. 
Hail, First and Greatest! inexpressive name! 
Substantial Wisdom! Gop with Gop the same! 
Oh, Light, which shades of fiercest glory veil! 
Oh, human Essence, mix’d with Godhead, hail! 
Powers, Princedoms, Virtues, wait thy sovereign 
call, 
And, but for Thee, exists this breathing all. 
Then shake thy heavens, thou Mightiest, and de- 
scend, 
While Truth and Peace thy radiant march attend. 
With wearied hopes thy thousand empires groan, 
Our aching eyes demand thy promis’d throne. 
Oh, cheer the realms, from life and sunshine far! 
Oh, plant in Eastern skies thy sevenfold star! 
Then, while transported Asia kneels around, 
With ancient arts and long lost glories crown’d, 
Some happier Bard, on Ganges’ margin laid, 
Where playful bamboos weave their fretted shade, 
Shall to the strains a loftier tone impart, 
And pour, in rapturous verse, his glowing heart. 
Stamp’d in immortal light on future days, 
Through ail the strain his country’s joys shall blaze; 
The Sanscreet song be warm’d with heavenly fires, 
And themes divine awake from Indian lyres! 
— 
VERSES 

WRITTEN IN THE FIRST LEAF OF A BIBLE 

Blest is the man who, by temptation tried, 

If wisdom makes this holy law his guide; 

Serene and undisturb’d his moments flow; 

He does no wrong, and therefore feels no woe: 





Washingtonian. | 


Be these thy trophies, queen of many isles! 

On these ugh Heaven shall shed indulgent smiles. 

First, by thy guardian voice, to India led, 

Shall Truth divine her tearless victories spread; 

Wide and more wide the heaven-born Light shall 
stream, 

New realms from thee shall catch the blissful 
theme, 

Unwonted warmth the softened savage feel, 

Strange chiefs admire, and turban’d warriors kneel, 

The prostrate East submit her jewell’d pride, 


What though adversity, with pow’rful sway, 
Cloud for a time the sunshine of his day, 

And o’er his head, while life’s horizon lours, 
Affliction, darkling, all her tempests pours; 
Calm is his breast; with conscious virtue warm, 
He hears, unmoved, the fury of the storm: 
Taught by these glowing precepts from on high 
Learns how to live, and having liv’d, to die. 


—— + ae 


with sincerity. 


Who censures with modesty will praise 





reposing in his tent, a Roman soidier threw 
a lighted torch into one of the private 
apartments adjoining to the most holy place. 
The whole north side was immediately en- 
veloped in flames, and the Roman troops 
began to carry off all the costly vestments, 
and utensils, while Titus, who had been 
awakened by the noise, contemplated the 
sanctuary with inexpressible admiration and 
lamented his inability to stop the spreading 
conflagration. 

A horrid massacre now ensued, in which 
prodigious numbers of the inhabituiw. per- 
ished, while others rushed, in a kind of fren- 
zy, into the midst of the flames, or precipi- 
tated themselves from the battlements of 
their falling temple. Six thousand persons 
who had been deluded thither by a false 
prophet were involved in this dreadful ca- 
lamity: and the victors continued to mark 
their progress with fire and sword, till they 
had utterly destroyed the whole of the tem- 
ple, except two gates and a part of the court 
which had been formerly appropriated to the 
use of the female worshippers. 

Meanwhile Titus made great preparations 
‘for attacking the upper city, and on the 
| eighth day of September the warlike engines 
played with such irresistible fury upon the 
zealots, that the place was soon taken by 
assault. At this melancholy juncture the in- 
cendiaries who had involved their country 
in ruin, ran, like madmen, towards Shiloah, 
in the vain hope of breaking through the 
wall of circumvallation; but they were vi- 
gorously repulsed by the Romans, and ob- 


| 
} 
| 


» || liged to hide themselves in the common* 


sewers, while their unfortunate brethren 








* Jolin and Simon, the two great leaders of the 
rebellion, were dragged from their hiding places, 
and sent, in chains, to Rome, where they received 








And swarthy kings adore the Crucify’d. 











* The White River 








the due reward of their abominable crimes. 
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were either cut to pieces or reserved to 
grace the victor’s triumph. 

A. D. 73. When the dreadful work of 
massacre and pillage was finished, Titus 
issued out orders for the entire demoli- 
tion of the city, with all its edifices, tow- 
ers, walls and fortifications, except a 
small part of the western wall and the tow- 
ers of Phasael, Hippicos, and” Mariamne, 
which were prudently left to give an accu- 
rate idea to future generations, of the ama- 
zing strength of the city, and the great ex- 
ertions of its conqueror. 

Titus, having thus executed the vengeance 
of God upon this polluted capital, returned 
in triumph to Rome; and the subsequent 
destruction of three fortresses, by Lucilius 
Bassus, terminated a war, in which one 
million four hundred and sixty two thousand 
Jews were either slain or taken prisoners. 
Of those who escaped assassination by sub- 
mitting to the Romans, eleven thousand 
perished for want, either'through their own 
despair, or the negligerice of their keepers; 
and ninety seven thousand were exposed to 


fight, like gladiators, in a public amphithe-- 


atre, or to be devoured by wild beasts. 
Such was the awful catastrophe of a city 
and nation which had rendered themselves 
obnoxious to the wrath of heaven, by a long 
succession of crimes, and which, in the lan- 
guage of our blessed Redeemer, had “ dis- 
regarded the day of their visitation.” 


ite 


a 
ECONOMY. 

The following ancedote will set the sub- 
ject of economy in a very striking point 
of view: “ At the time when the London 
Bridge was building, or repairing, the gen- 
tlemen, who were soliciting subscriptions 
to carry on the work, called at the door of a 
wealthy gentleman; and just as they were 
entering the door, they heard the gentleman 
scolding at his female servant, for throwing 
into the fire, a match of brimstone, atter she 
had used it, in lighting a candle. The re- 
flections of the gentlemen standing at the 
door, were as follows: “ Well, if this man 
is so much afraid of losing a match of brim- 
stone, we shail niost certainly lose our labor 
in showing him our proposal.” They how- 
ever presented their subscription paper, and 
he put down against his name the generous 
sum of a hundred pounds. ‘The gentlemen 
then told this jiberal donor what had been 


. their reflections when standing at the door 


and hearing him scold at his servent, fo1 
wasting the match of brimstone. The geu- 
tleman replied, “ that it was not for the val- 
ue of the match that he scolded at the ser- 
Vant, but it was to manifest his displeasure 
at seeing any thing, even a candle match, 


e 
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wasted, and to teach his servants a lesson 
of economy and frugality; for’ continued 
the gentleman, “ if the servant had been in- 
dulged in wasting a candle match, she would 
take the liberty ‘ot throwing away things of 
greater value. But if all the servants and the 


whole family, be taught to observe the 


strictest rules of economy in all things, 
much in the course of a year may be saved 
for charitable purposes. Thus, by a prudent 
economy in saving small things from being 
wasted, I am ever supplied with a eulicioney: | 


to meet all charitable demands in the liberal | 
It is | 


manner which you have witnessed.” 
hoped, that every reader will take his friend- 
ly hint, and go and do likewise. 
——_ 
A young king of Persia taught wisdom by a 
shepherd. 

Behram, son of a Persian monarch, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of his father at a very 
early period of life; and, instead of consult- 
ing the happiness of his subjects, devoted 
all his time to pleasurable pursuits. The vizer, 
to whose care the administration of public 
affairs was intrusted, shamefully abused the 
confidence which was reposed; for conceiv- 
ing he should never be called upon to give 
an account of his conduct, the public money 
was lavished, and the people cruelly abused. 
The officers who were under him, influenced 
by such example, and fearless of punish- 
ment, committed the greates: crimes: the 
troops were ill paid; the administration of 
justice was unattended to, and at iength his 
subjects began to revolt. The king, alarmed 
at the idea of the disaffection of his people, 
began to feel apprehensive of the loss of his 
crown; and determining, if possible, to pre- 
vent the threatening evil, desired to be ac- 
quainted with the cause of their compiaints. 
This appeal to their grievances, on the pari 
of the sovereign, induced his counsellors to 
describe the oppressions which the people 
had endured; but iearful of exciting the re- 
sentment of the vizer, tuey had not courage 
to tell their prince that be had been the 
cause. One day, when the king was walk- 
ing without the pageantry of royalty, and re- 
flecting upon the likeliest method of redress- 
ing his peoples’ gricis, he perceived a 
shepherd, at a short distance, in tie act oi 
hanging his dog upon a tree. 

“ What has that poor animal been guilty 
of?” inquired the Persian monarch, whose 
heart was really tender and humane, * to 
deserve the fate which seems to await him!” 
He has abused the confidence I reposed in 
him, (replied the shepherd;) and for that act 
you must allow he merits death. I bred him 
up from a puppy, and have always treated 
him with the greatest kindness, and all the 





return I expected from him was, that hx 
would defend my flock from the wolves; but 
he has basely formed a league with the in 
vaders, and, instead of becoming a guardian 
to the defenceless, he has become a sharer 
Vin the spoil; and now justly suffers for th« 
| crimes he But I have al- 


| ways heard that the misfortunes of the mul- 
| titude will fall upon the head of those by 
| 

| 





has committed. 





| 
|| whom they have been oppressed.” : 

These words instantly struck the youthful 
|} monarch; and he was convinced that he had 
erred in submitting his government to the 
vizer’s power. He instantly examined more 
closely into the grievances of his subjects; 
| and the consequence was, that the vizer was 
condemned to share the fate of the shep-_ 
herd’s dog. 

——— 
A SERIOUS TRUTH. 

A laborer’s daughter who had been i 
service from her childhood, when weary, 
would be frequently wishing to be married, 
that, as she emphaticaily termed it, she 
might rest her bones. Hymen at last listened 
to her prayers, aud a neighboring cledhop- 
per led her to the altar, nothing loth. Some- 
time afterwards her late mistress, meeting 
her, asked her, ‘Well, Mary, have you 
rested your bones yet!’ ‘ Yes indeed,’ re- 
plied she witha sigh, ‘J have rested my jaw 
bones.’ 








—_—— 

An Irish sailor, as he was riding, made a 
pause. The horse in beating of the flies, 
caught his hind foot in the stirrup. The 
Suilor, observing it, said, “ Why, how now, 
Dobbin? If you are going to get on, Vl get 
of; for, shiver my ornapies if I am going to 
ride double with you.’ 

— 

James Boswell, requested his father’s (the 
iord president’s) opinion of the immortal 
Dr. Johnson, and whether he did not think 
him a ferfect constellation im the literary 
nemisphere? “ Yes, my son, emphatically he 
isy the ursa major, the great bear.” 

a 

An author’s wife having occasion to call 
t a bookseller’s, and being pressed to sit 
down, Mr. Vamp’s wife, who was in the 
room, either through pride or bashfulness, 
never opened her lips the whole time. A 
gentleman present, taking notice .of such 
strange behaviour, asked lady, in a 
whisper, what it could be owing to? “ Oh! 
my dear sir, (said she, very smartly.) you 
know, a title page has very few words.” 

—— 

Dr. John Wilkins, a man of uncommon 
talents in the reign of Charles I. has been 
laughed at, together with his chimeras; but 
even these appear to be the chimeras of a 
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‘the possibility of a voyage to the moon, ii 


_into these matters before the Royal Society, 


See ge te ee 20 


man of genius: such was his attempt to show 


a conversation with the dutchess of New- 
castle, her grace asked him, “ Doctor, where 
am I to find a place for baiting at, in the 
way up to that planet!”? “ Madam,” said he, 
“ ofall the people in the world, I never ex- 
pected that question from you, who have 
built so many castles in the ar, that you 
may live every night at one of your own. 
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DISCOVERIES IN CHYMISTRY. 
Eapferiments on the distinct nature and 
character of the oxymuriatic acid, and on its 
ns to other bodies, have been 
lately made by the celebrated professor Da- 
vy, of the royal institution in London. This 
gentlem.n read a memoir of his researches 


heculiar relatio 


some time ago, and as his name has been 
frequently introduced into our gazettes, it 
may be interesting to our readers to peruse 
a late letter of his, which David B. Warden, 
esq. communicated some time since to pro- 
fessor Mitchill, of New York; inasmuch as 
it contains some of the most extraordinary 
developments of modern science, to wit, a 
new oxygene (or second acidifying princi- 
ple) and recent opinions touching the doc- 
trine of phlogiston. Nat. Intel. 


London, August 7, 1810. 


Sir, 

i did myself the honor of sending you a 
few lines about two months ago, in which I 
thanked you for the able paper on the ana- 
lysis of the great meteoric stone. Your com- 
munication has been published in the Phi- 
losophical Magazine. 
In the same note I required you to have 
the goodness to correct an arror in my last 
Bakerian lecture, as to the specific gravity 
of sulphurated hydrogene, which I rated too 
low. Within the last month I have weighed 
this gas with great care, twice. The average 
gives 53 5-10 grains for the 100 cubical 
inches. 
Wallaston has lately read a paper to the 
Royal Society on a new species of urinary 
concretion which he names cystic oxide. 
I have been pursuing my inquiries con- 
cerning the alkaline metals, and endeavor- 
ing to gain precise results upon some objects 
which I had only slightly touched upon in 
my former communications. I have two or 
three decisive experiments against the idea 
of Potassium and Sodium being hydrurets; 
and a great mass of facts in favor of their 





PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY. 


I have read a paper to the Royal Society 
on the oxymuriatic acid, which is now in the 
press, and of which I shall do myself the 
honor of sending you a copy. 

My principal conclusions are: 

1, That the oxymuriatic acid (as it is im- 
properly named) is a simple body, belong- 
ing to the same Class as oxygene. 

2diy. That it combines with pure inflam- 
mable bodies in the same manner as oxygene; 
forming compounds which have properties 
analogous to acids and oxides, but which 


water. 

3diy. That its affinities for many bodies 
are stronger than those of oxygene. 

4thly. That muriatic acid has for its basis 
hydrogene, and this gas (Scheele’s gas, for 
to call it oxymuriatic acid is to create con- 
fusion) for its acidifying principle. 

5thly. That phosphorus, sulphur, tin, arse- 
nic, and many other bodies are acidified by 
this gas, and that they form acids capable of 
forming peculiar compounds with alkaline 
matter. 

6thly. Ammonia neutralized by the com- 
pound of phosphorus and oxymuriatic acid 
gains fixity; and the combination has cha- 
racters analogous to an earth, and is not de- 
composable by intense ignition. 

The phlogistians supposed one principle 
ci inflammability; the anti-phlogistians one 
principle of acidity, or solution: but there 
are certainly two acidifying frincifiles known, 
and others may be discovered. 

I shall at all times be happy to receive 
any communications with which you may be 
pleased to honor me; and remain, sir, your 
obliged and obedient servant, H. DAVY. 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, 


AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 








neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the Philadelphia Repertory. 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 
GEORGE BOOTH. 
HAS OPENED 

A Select Academy for Young Ladies, 

In the upper room where Mr. Peale first had the 
Museum, corner of Lombard and Third streets(a very 
healthy and pleasant situation)—In which will be 
‘taught, faithfully and correctly, all the branches of 
learning essential to a good English education; par- 
| ticularly Reading, Writing, Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Geography, History, Moral Science, Rhetoric, Com- 
position, &c. according to the most approved Au- 
thorities. 


| 


apTerms of Tuition six dollars per quarter for 
| whole days—and four dollars for half days. 

It is requested that those who intend sending 
|" pupils will have them ready to commence on Wed- 





being bodies as yet undecompounded. 





differ from them in being decomposable by 


HEALTH OFFICE, 

February 9, 1811. 
Ipterments i in the city and liberties of Philadelphia, 
' from the 2d to the 9th February. 





Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Angina pectoris 1 0 Old age 1 0 
Atrophy 1 Q Pleurisy 11 
Burns 1 0 Rheumatism 1 0 
Consumption of lungs7 1 Small pox, natural 2 2 
Convulsions 0 1 Still born 0 4 
Decay 0 1 Teething 0 1 
Dropsy : 2 0 Unknown 0 2 
Dropsy of the breast 1 0 _-—— 
Fever Pe 20 15 
Inflam. of brain 01 
Inflam. of stomach 1 0 Total 35 
Insanity : }- 0 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 7. From 50 to 60 1 
From 1 to 2 1 60 70 1 
2 5 3 70 80 1 

5 10 0 80 90 0 

10 20 4 90 100 1 

20 30 9 100 =110 0 

30 40 5 ae 

40 50 2 Total 35 


By order of the board, 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o'clock. 12 0’ clock. 3 0’ clock 


February 4 37 39 38 
5 37 40 39 
6 36 39 35 
7 34 36 35 
8 39 41 39 
9 32 34 33 





Proposals are issued for publishing by subscription 
LEISURE HOURS; 


OR 
POETIC EFFUSIONS. 
BY JOSEPH HUTTON, 
Author of the Heiress of Sobeiski, &c. 
Price one dollar. ? 
Proposals are also issued for publishing , 
THE 


HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 
A ROMANCE. 
Price one dollar. 

Subscriptions received by the author, No. 50 Ship- 
pen street, and at the office of the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory, No. 17 Arch street. 

*,* Persons holding subscriptions to the 
Leisure Hours are requested to return them 
to the publishers by the first opportunity, as 
the work will soon be put to press. ~ 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the paymant, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Be 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 








PHILADELPHIA, 


Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
No. 17 Arch street. 





| nesday the 13th instant. 
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